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Preserving the Peace and administering the' Laws in said Province of 
New York in America." Now upon this phrase hung the law which 
Leisler claimed to follow when he assumed the title of governor. Nich- 
olson was absent and Leisler was certainly de facto at the head of affairs. 
Thus, as rights go when an old order changes, there was some show of 
justification for his course, a show wholly ignored in the narrative sug- 
gested rather than related by Mr. Fortescue. And this suggestion of 
illegal violence extends to the index, where, under the heading "Jacob 
Leisler, his continuance in crime," is a reference to a simple order forbid- 
ding the defacement of proclamations. 

Again, in referring (p. xvii) to Leisler' s despatches to the home 
government, Mr. Fortescue says : "He [Leisler] had already been cunning 
enough to send home an emissary, Joost Stoll, to give his version of 
affairs at Whitehall, and now he supplemented this by further lying 
letters addressed to Bishop Burnet, whom for some reason he selected as 
the recipient of his wild and illiterate despatches." Now the act of 
stating the reasons for one's line of action is not in itself a heinous one 
and here too the adjectives seem open to criticism, considering the place 
where they appear. 

Mr. Fortescue concludes his preface with an expression of regret that 
Macaulay should have treated the revolution of 1688 with so little refer- 
ence to its effect on the British beyond the sea. Well here is a splendid 
series of hand-posts to show the way to treat that phase of the period. 
Only the writer should be familiar with his colonial archives as well as 
with what he can find at the Record Office before he is quite fixed in his 
conclusions. Ruth Putnam. 

The Queen's Comrade. The Life and Times of Sarah, Duchess of 

Marlborough. By Fitzgerald Molloy. In two volumes. 

(London : Hutchinson and Co.; New York : Dodd, Mead and Co. 

1 90 1. Pp. ix, vii, 658.) 

When Mr. Froude published his History of England, he assured the 
carping critics that he could produce contemporary authority for all the 
conclusions which he had reached. Those who, for instance, doubted 
Henry VIlL's magnanimity need only turn to the preambles of his Acts 
of Parliament, where they would find his motives fully set forth, and 
what more authentic evidence could they desire? The conclusions of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy are based upon similar evidence. He is writing 
of a period when party feeling ran high ; he finds strong statements made 
and, on the basis of such evidence, he depicts the characters in his vol- 
umes. Like Mr. Froude, he can say that there is contemporary author- 
ity for at least most of what he says, but the one thing wanting in both 
cases is discrimination. The book is written in the spirit of the Jacobite 
pamphleteers of the days of William III. Ostensibly it is a life of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, but it is also, in Mr. Molloy' s own words, an 
attempt "to paint a vivid panorama of the stirring times in which she 
lived," and, in truth, the Duchess is often far in the background. Mr. 
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Molloy is on the lookout for picturesque features of social life, for the 
doings of eccentric people, and especially for gossip concerning the chief 
characters on his stage. He makes no attempt to describe or to estimate 
political forces. We have much about the villainy of William III.: we 
have little about the real problems with which William and his contem- 
poraries were occupied. The volume is in truth not history but a re- 
statement for the twentieth century of the most piquant things to be found 
in the memoirs of the time. There is but slight evidence of research ; 
Dalrymple and the Duchess herself are the chief authorities cited. Con- 
cerning the Duchess's own career nothing new is told us. 

Posterity owes a certain grudge to Macaulay because his common- 
place mind could appreciate only what was very black or very white in 
character delineation. He has made James II. an unmitigated villain 
and William III. an almost blameless hero. Ranke was the first to do 
justice, on an adequate basis of research, to James II. 's character, and 
his description of the later years of that unfortunate King corrects many 
of the impressions derived from Macaulay. Mr. Molloy praises James 
too, but without the discrimination of Ranke. In order to make James's 
situation in 1689 more pathetic, he describes the "aged" King deserted 
by his family (p. 96) : James was at the time fifty-six years old. Will- 
iam on the other hand is full of almost prophetic wickedness (p. 130); he 
is " Mary's villainous little husband " (p. 134); he is fond of drink, and 
indulges in orgies where gin and doubtful jokes abound (p. 137) ; his 
amours are innumerable (p. 134). Mary, William's saintly wife, is, it 
is hinted, an adulteress (p. 136) ; she composes prayers to glorify not 
God but herself (p. 141), and shows to her sister Anne cruelty, delib- 
erate and studied. Compton, Bishop of London, is a " blood-thirsty " 
prelate (p. in) and a coward (p. 106) ; and so on. For most of this 
some verbal evidence could be found and yet Mr. Molloy' s delineation 
is an almost grotesque perversion of truth. William was no saint, but he 
was at least an earnest statesman, and his conduct, while blameworthy, 
was still under restraint. Mary, we know, deplored and was troubled to 
the end, by the quarrel with Anne. Its main cause was that Anne was 
in communication with James II. who aimed to overthrow Mary's hus- 
band. Mr. Molloy makes much of the refusal to let Anne see Mary on 
her death-bed. Mary, however, was suffering from smallpox and the 
doctors expressly forbade Anne's visit. 

The sensational head-lines, the thick paper, which makes some 650 
pages into two portly volumes, the careless English, and, indeed, the 
author's avowed intention, point to a book made to sell, rather than to a 
serious study of the age of "the Queen's Comrade." The work is in- 
teresting and that, possibly, is the highest praise that the author desires. 

George M. Wrong. 



